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Established 1849 


Pee: are known by 
the tones they produce. 
Music that reaches you 
through the Emerson is char- 
acterized by the mellow 
sweetness that has made 
the name famous since 1849. 


Wherever pianos are dis- © 
cussed the Emerson is re- 
ferred to asthe “sweet-toned 
Emerson” — a_ descriptive 
phrase that presents the sum 
total of Emerson quality and 
goodness. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


“A student having learned 
where treasure is, | 
Must work with pick and 
spade to make it his.” | 
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LAST TOUCHES | 


Day dies in glory 
Like a song, 

Its last harmony 
Full and strong. 


Prettiest in death, 
Like a rose, 

Crushed; or like embers; 
Or echoes. 


—LOWRY NELSON 
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My House 


HIS is the house that I built and these are the things 

which lie in the house that I built—things which man can 
make. For I am only the workman whose hands must carry 
the mortar and the brick. 

Still it is in my power to make of this house a work of 
glorious art, or I can here erect an edifice which will disgrace 
the handiwork of that Most Perfect Architect whose plan it 
is. What a responsibility! Yet what a glorious task is mine! 

Why I can build a mansion of delight, or I can build a , 
hovel of regret. According to my choice I can build my 
house. And whether the result shall please the eye or give 
sorrow to the heart is left entirely to me. I may build it so 
that the light of life shall flood upon me through its open 
windows, or I may draw close the shades that not one beam 
shall enter. I may build it so firmly that against the mighty 
bulwark no storms shall prevail or I may build a house of 
dangerous frailty. 

A personality of inspiration, a pulse which records a 
world of beating hearts, a soul enriched by mortal life, all 
lie within my power, for I am my own builder. But whether 
my house be a success or failure, it is the house that I built 


and I must live in it. 
‘ir 
ea? 


FOREVER 


You told me that your love would never die; 

*Twould live forever—and I sadly smile; 

Perhaps if you were here you'd tell me why 

Forever, dear, was such a little while. i 
—G. H. ANDREWS 
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When He Changed His Mind 


Abe men stood facing each other across a table in a 
dimly lighted library. One of them was speaking: 

“Your cousin came home last night, sir, and as his lawyer 
I have come to consult you on matters pertaining to his 
deceased father’s property.” 

“But that is impossible. My cousin could not have come 
back. He has been dead for five years.” The scant five feet 
of Wilson Phillips of Phillips’ Retail Establishment straigh- 
tened itself until a full half inch was added to his height. 

“So he has,” the other returned. “Still it seems he has 
decided to live again, so what are you going to do?” 

“Do? Do? Why, man, I’m going to let him do!” and the 
self-satisfied little man broke into a scornful laugh. 

“Then you intend to make no allowance, to give him 
nothing?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Consider well Mr. Phillips. You may wish you had 
decided differently, for I warn you your cousin is prepared 
to act.” 

Phillips scoffed. “How can he act? After his—er—death 
the business was willed to me. He has nothing.” 

“This is final?” 

ltyist” 

Then I must wish you good evening.” The lawyer pick- 
ed up his ‘hat and walked out into the star-filled night. 

Fifteen minutes later he opened the door to his private 
office and stood before his young client. 

“What did he have to say?” that gentleman asked. 

“Your cousin says that you are the one to do, He seems 
to think it a rank imposition for you to have come to life 
after having been dead so long.” The two men indulged in 
an appreciative chuckle, then the older continued, more 
seriously than before, “It is rather upsetting you must admit. 
Even I had my doubts about your really being you, at first. 
But, laying jokes aside, why did you return so unexpectedly? 
And where have you hid yourself?” 

George Phillips sat for a moment without answering. 
His broad shoulders drooped a trifle and the laughter died 
out of his frank gray eyes. When he spoke at last his voice 
was strangely hoarse. 

“It’s hard to tell, Bates, but—well, it’s the same old 
story. After dad and I quarreled I thought I had to leave. 
When I was reported among those killed in the railroad ac- 
cident I decided to remain dead. I went West, was lucky in 
the gold drive, and made a fortune. Then I met a girl—” He 
stopped here and seemed unconscious of his friend’s presence. 


I4¢ 
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He was back on the ranch again and she— 

“You met a girl,” Bates was saying. 

“And then I wanted to bring her back to dad, but, well 
she wouldn’t come but said that I must return alone first 
and patch it up with him, then, when I was ready I might 
come back to her.” George stopped again. 

“And you are going?” 

This question brought George back to the present and to 
a realization of all that lay before him. 

“Y’'m going through with this, now,” was all he said. 

Far into the night the lights burned in Bates’ office and 
the two men struggled over columns of figures that seemed 
to chase about the scattered sheets of paper in mad confu- 
sion. At last the older man laid his pencil aside, brushed his 
rumpled hair off his high forehead, and suggested: 

“There’ George, that’s finished, let’s have an hour’s sleep.” 

The days that followed were filled to overflowing. 
Strange things began to happen in the busy town. The 
vacant lot opposite Phillips’ Retail Establishment was no 
longer to remain unused. Men were at work on it and a 
huge building was rapidly taking shape. People who at first 
had whispered were now crying aloud that George Phillips 
had come to life and was going to build the biggest depart- 
ment store that Kenton had ever dreamed of. The old 
friends of George’s father wore smiles that were broadly label- 
ed, “I told you so!” Some, who were a little less enthusiastic, 
wondered how Kenton could ever support two such large 
stores. Those, including Wilson Phillips, who somewhat 
resented the “outrage,” declared that he hadn’t enough money 
to back such a gigantic undertaking and would soon go 
bankrupt. And there were others who were plainly indiffer- 
ent. But through it all George walked calmly erect. He 
kept his own counsel and only Bates was permitted to share 
the final plans. 

One evening some weeks later Bates walked into the 
young man’s office in the now nearly completed building, 
and was startled at the strained, haggard expression he noted 
on his friend’s countenance. q 

“Say, George,” he remarked, “you've been working too 
hard of late. I think you had better take a few hours off. 
Drive out into the open and brace up a bit.” 

“Thanks, Bates, I believe I will, I seem all used up 
tonight, and my brain refuses to act. Guess I'll take the 
roadster out. Come along?” 

‘Not tonight, I think.” 

Phillips left the building and passed out into the cool 
evening air. He jumped lightly into his car, started the 
engine, and began backing the machine around. As he did 
so his glance fell and rested on the slender form of a girl 
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who was just leaving his cousin’s establishment. 

“It’s Marguerite Burton, his salesgirl,” he reflected. 

All at once he found himself possessed of a mad desire 
to speak to her, to have her share his ride. The weeks that 
had passed during which he had denied himself the associa- 
tion of youthful companions and forbidden even his thoughts 
to wonder back to the girl out West, had grown into a hide- 
ous nightmare. He would stand it no longer. Bringing his 
car to a standstill before the steps on which she stood he 
called cheerily : 

“Good evening, Miss Burton. You look as if you too 
might enjoy a little air.” 

“Maybe I would,” was the somewhat curt reply. 

“Come now, Marguerite, don’t be snappy. Just for old 
friendship’s sake? Please.” He was so boyishly earnest that 
the girl looked up and smiled. She glanced over her shoulder 
through the huge glass doors into the store beyond, What 
she saw decided her. 

“T’d love to go,” she answered. 

George held the door open for her and she stepped in. 
Soon they were driving past the paved streets into the 
country. At length George asked: 

“Who was the handsome fellow back there in the 
store ?” 

The girl blushed a little as she answered, “Oh, that was 
Ted Barnum, your cousin’s manager.” 

Phillips noted her heightened color and said no more, 
but he mentally reviewed the number of times he had seen her 
since he had returned to Kenton, and he remembered now 
that until today she had invariably been accompanied by this 
same Barnum. “A quarrel,” was his unspoken conclusion. 

The conversation drifted into other channels and they 
found themselves living over the days when they had been 
boy and girl together in the little village school. 

Moments passed rapidly and before they realized it it 
was time to return. At her gate he unconsciously asked her 
to accompany him again but before she had time to answer 
“company” changed to a “crowd” and George was aware that 
he was the cause of the savage look that spread over Ted 
Barnum’s face. That gentleman craftily guided Marguerite 
toward the house while Phillips was left grimly smiling in 
the lurch. 

Within the house the outraged girl drew herself up 
haughtily and faced her escort with a superior air. 

“I hope you are satisfied,” she flung scornfully at him. 

Before her the man lost his natural self-composure and 
became a blundering, overgrown boy. 

“Marguerite,” he pleaded, “won’t you listen to me? For- 


(Continued on Page thirty-three). 
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A Heritage of the Ages 


AM reminded as I write, of the passage in the Bible 


which states that in the last days the lamb shall lie down 
by the lion; but I am wondering if the time will then be 
when the cat shall lie down by the dog. I mean, of course, 
when the dog knows it. Now I do not say that I have never 
seen a cat lying down by a dog, for I have; but in that case 
there surely must have been something wrong with either 
the cat or the dog. Between these two troublesome species 
there exists such a profound enmity that even world-wide dis- 
armament would fail to overcome the difficulty. We must 
indeed brand Noah of old as a great man and an arbitrator 
when we surmise that he actually kept a dog and a cat in the 
same boat. 

Just how the disagreement between these two creatures 
began we do not know, but pussy has learned through a 
world of existence to keep one eye on Fido and the other on 
the nearest tree. I am disposed to believe that if there were 
no trees there would be no cats, and if there were no cats 
there would be no dogs, and if there were no cats or dogs, 
what would we poor mortals have to keep us awake at night? 

So we come to the part which concerns us most—the 
trouble between the canines, the felines, and men. ‘There are 
as inseparable as Ireland and England and just as peaceable. 
By cats I mean all of them; by dogs I mean the yellow kind, 
the black kind, the spotted mongrel kind, in short those who 
raise their voices preeminent through the long dreary hours 
of the night. They do not keep their owners awake, for they 
usually prove to be of the unwakeable sort, but they disturb 
the snatched slumbers of peace-loving neighbors, and _con- 
tinually insist on adding more people to the insane list. Even 
though there is hostility between the dog and cat there is a 
strong link in their ancestral chain, for they combine in one 
vast horde as inseparable allies in making life miserable for 
all sane human beings. The cat, well-arched, performs her 
share of the nightly program on the fence rail, far removed. 
from her antagonistic friend, while the dog, his frigid nose 
pointed heavenward, begins a program which knows no end. 

How often have you gone to bed upon a dark and dreary 
night with keen anticipation of a healthful night’s sleep, but 
before your anticipations have merged into reality, off in the 
distance, sweet but sure, is wafted the howl of some kind 
neighbor’s dog? Other dogs immediately take the hint and 
join in the chorus. The neighbor’s cat arrives yowling on the 
scene, perches herself on a high fence and adds her ‘weak but 
persistent notes to the supreme harmony. By this time the 
air is rent with the din. Other cats join and other dogs too. 
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Incidentally you exhaust your supply of available shoes, 
flatirons, picture frames, stove-lids, and other implements, 
but to no avail. Soon you begin to pray for something to 
relieve the strain. Finally, in pure desperation you rush to 
the window and thunder, “SHUT UP!” Pussy answers from 
the fence rail, “NOT NEOW!” and you continue to suffer. 


You know their varied voices. One old dog has an ex- 
ceedingly deep bass, another an extremely high tenor, the 
rest a sad mixture of the two, while the row of cats on the 
fence rail chime in with their questionable sopranos. You 
in your miserable bed tear your hair and say things that you 
should not say. 


Then all of a sudden the din ceases; your head emerges 
from the covers. No wonder the noise has stopped! It is 
morning, and morning is the time when dogs and cats sleep 
and men work. 


—REX JOHNSON 
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THE. BUTITERCUP 


May time! 


Gay time! 
Each softly whispering breeze 
Weaves on the harp of life 


Sweet melodies. 


Sweet time! 
Fleet time! 
From earth’s brown mold, 
Promising life’s new dawn, 
Spring cups of gold. 
—LAURA GARDNER 
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Old Maids 


LD maids are the female of the genus homus which are 

unattached. Mathematically and chronologically speak- 
ing, the year is thirty, but humanly speaking twenty-five is 
the age when this strange metamorphosis begins. At that 
advanced age the female of the species is regarded by those 
about her as “the old girl” or an “old maid”—it all depends 
upon the age of the onlooker. Anyway she is old, and as she 
is not married it stands to reason she is an “old maid.” 


Now it so happens that the subject of these remarks does 
not feet that way about it at all. In fact, she feels younger 
than at sixteen, for then, she considered herself an indispen- 
sible part of the universe, but at twenty-five she has learned 
that the world can get along quite well without her. Con- 
sequently she is care-free, full of hope, ambition and joy in 
‘life. If you take the trouble to find out you will find that 
she is quite human; she can laugh, talk and play—she is 
even intelligent—that is the reason she is unmarried. (Open 
for interpretation). But alas! the world insists that she shall 
be in the category where it has placed her, all because she 
refused to “wilt” when some male said, “Wilt thou?” 


Because she has been unable to see the virtues and 
attributes to her desirable, in the shield of any knight who 
came riding past, those of the male who have gained experi- 
ence at some other woman’s hand now feel that they are 
eligible, and consequently the “old maid” is besieged with 
widowers and divorcees. Sometimes in order to escape, she 
accepts one of these paragons, and then you hear the murmur 
of the crowd, “it’s about time,” “at last” and from her con- 
temporaries, “I wouldn’t have him on a bet.” And so, whether 
she remains an old maid, or marries, she can’t suit anybody 
except herself, and whichever way she does she doesn’t always 
do that. 


There is this consolation, however, she knows, just as every 
fisherman knows that a fish just can’t resist the right kind 
of bait. She also knows that a man is much like a prize 
package, you never know what you’re getting. There is this 
difference, however, in getting a prize packable you don’t 
expect much,—in getting a man you expect everything. 
Blessed is she who expecteth nothing and she shall not be 
disappointed. Anyway if you get a lemon in the garden of 
love your name is lemon for the rest of your life, so if you 
can’t pick a peach it’s best to remain a persimmon. 

—D. B. 
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Heap Big Squaw 


“7 OU won't be afraid to stay alone all day, will you, dear?” 
asked John Edmunds of his wife. 

“Why no, I don’t see any danger.” 

“T hate like the deuce to leave you, but President Morti- 
mer wants me to guide his men as far as the trail to the 
Teton Basin. I don’t believe the Indians will show up after 
last night.” 

“T’m sure they won't,” she laughed. Then she gave him 
his lunch, kissed him good-bye, and waved at the party until 
they crossed the branch of the Snake River that formed the 
island upon which their cabin stood. 


She went back to the cabin and picked up a newspaper. 
It was dated June 10, 1860. It had been two months since she 
had heard from the outside world, for their home was far out 
of the circuit of the pony express, and it was dangerous for 
a lone man to venture over the sagebrush trails to the nearest 
point of civilization. They had been greatly surprised when, 
the night before, President Mortimer and his party from Utah 
had appeared at their island home in order to get food and 
lodgings on their way to the northern part of the state. The 
girl (she was a bride of two months) laughed again as she 
thought of the occurence of the night before. The Indians 
had always been friendly with them, partly because they 
liked her. They called her “Big Woman” because that to 
them meant chief. But they had unitedly voiced their dis- 
approval of any white settlements being made in the Snake 
River valley. 

“You keep them away,” the old chief had told her. “We 
no care for one white man’s house here—one there—but we 
no like a lot of them all together. You sabe? You keep 
them away.” 

The girl had lightly promised to do what she could and 
had forgotten about it. but when the Indians had seen the 
party of white men on the island the night before they had 
sent a dusky brave to warn her. 

“Now is the time to tell them. You say what you promise 
our chief, or Bow Leg will lead Injuns against you.” 

So before the Indian had left she stood before the party 
of white men and delivered her message. The brave was 
satisfied and as he departed he said: 

“Good that please my chief and all tribe but Bow Leg.” 
And grunting scornfully he leaped into his boat and swiftly 
rowed himself across the river. 

Mrs. Edmunds frowned a little as she thought of Bow 
Leg. She would hate to get into trouble with him. He was 
an important man in that tribe of Indians, and was hated 
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much and feared a little by all his fellow tribesmen as well 
as by the few white settlers who lived in the valley. The 
girl wondered if the Indians would abet him if he decided to 
harm her. 

Tying around her a big checkered waist-apron, she went 
out to get some pine chips to start a fire. As she walked 
to the pile of wood she was startled by footsteps and she 
turned to look into the faces of two squaws. One, she saw 
with a sinking heart, was the wife of the unpopular Bow 
Leg. Both were squatty, coarse, and dirty. 

Mrs. Edmunds faced them. 

“What are you here for?” 

The squaws looked at her stolidly. 

“We want bread,” muttered Bow Leg’s wife. 

Mrs. Edmunds considered it a moment. 

“Tl give you a loaf apiece,” she: bargained, “if you'll cut 
some wood for me. Each of you must cut an armful.” 

“We cut wood,” assented the squaws, “You get ax.” 

The white woman sat down on a bench by the door of 
the cabin and watched them. They did their work and took 
the wood to the house. Then, strangely enough Bow 
Leg’s wife sat down beside her. She did not wish trouble so 
she simply moved over a little. The squaw also moved. 

“You no let pale face come to our country?” demanded 
her dusky visitor. 

“Why P”? 

“We no have grass for our ponies.” 

“You never had ponies until the white man came,” 
parried the hostess as she moved; again, “you had to walk on 
your own feet. Now the Big White Chief gives you blankets 
too.” ‘ 

“Umph!” aid the Indian woman ag she moved again, 
“Big White Chief gives blankets for every brave, squaw, and 
papoose. Little White Chief gives one blanket for every wig- 
wam and keeps the rest for himself.” 

With this the squaw gave a sudden move and pushed 
Mrs, Edmunds off the bench onto the hard ground. 

“Umph!” exalted the visitor, “that’s how whites try push 
Injuns off hunting grounds.” 

Then the two squaws jumped towards her, and as she 
lay stunned on the ground they tore her checkered apron 
from her and began to beat her with it, 

It took the girl only a few:seconds to recover her senses. 
With her eyes flashing she seized a small stick of mahogany 
which was leaning against the house, and before her astonish- 
ed visitors could understand her motive she raised the stick 
and hit Bow Leg’s wife over the head. The squaw reeled. 
The other started towards her but she received a blow in 
the same manner, Both squaws started to run towards the, 
tiver. 
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“Ki yi wah hoo!” they whooped as they ran. 

“Ki yi wah hoo!” they shouted as they rowed across the 
river. 

“Ki yi wah hoo!” they cried as they started for their 
encampment less than three miles away. 

With a knowledge of the Indians that only a frontier 
woman of the middle nineteenth century could have, Mrs. 
Edmunds stumbled towards the house with a mental picture 
of her husband’s return to an island with only a burnt cabin 
and a circle made by the Indian war-dance to tell the story. 
of the day. She loaded the guns carefully and with a 
Winchester in hand sat by the port hole. 

All morning long she sat and waited. Several times she 
was startled by moises. More than once the end of the 
Winchester was in the port hole, but nothing happened. 

Noon came and passed. The long hot August afternoon 
dragged by and evening came. She had not dared to leave her 
post. Night came at last, a dark moonless night. Stiff and 
weary with her long wait she had only occasionally dared to 
move, but now she arose and walked around the cabin, then 
resumed her seat and dozed. 

She was awakened by a noise. Stealthy footsteps were 
heari stealing around the house. A pair of dark eyes ap- 
peared at the window and for an instant she saw a face—the 
face of Bow Leg. 

She jumped to her feet. It was too late. She heard Bow 
Leg retreating toward the river. In a moment he returned. 
This time he came to the door and began to pound upon it 
with a club. The girl had barred the door, but under the 
heavy blows of the Indian’s club it began to break. 

Mrs. Edmunds stood with her gun pointed at the door. 
As a heavy board was knocked out she pulled the trigger— 
but missed. 

With an ugly snarl Bow. Leg leaped to her side and 
pulled the gun out of her hands. She made a dash for the 
Indian’s club. They both seized it at the same time. 
Twisting and struggling with her powerful enemy, the 
woman heard someone outside, but just as Bow Leg had 
wrenched the club, flinging her into a corner, her husband 
appeared in the doorway and jumped at the intruder. The 
Indian gave a wild yell and threw the club at the man. 
Edmunds cried aloud, but made another attack. As the white 
man seized a gun Bow Leg slipped out and ran swift as an 
arrow to the river. 

As she was dressing the wounded hand, Mrs. Edmunds 
told the story. Her husband’s face grew grim and his mouth 
narrowed down to a straight line. He mended the door in 
silence and sat by the port hole. 

“This is not the end,” he said, “there is mischief in the 


” 


air, 
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But after their all night vigil the ranchers were restless 
and looked continually toward the Indian encampment. 

About ten o’clock that morning they saw two red men 
rowing across the river. Mr. Edmunds turned to his wife. 

“You'd better stay here and let me tend to this.” 

She heard him talk to them. 

“Come out and hear what they have to say.” 

As she came out her husband turned away from her so 
that she could not see his face, but his shoulders were shaking 
a little and the weight of weariness seemed lifted from his 
back. She ran towards the Indians. 

“What do you want?” she cried, and then stood amazed, 
looking at them. Their faces were wreathed in smiles. 

Suddenly they both seized her hands and shook them 
with heartiness and enthusiasm. 

“Heap big squaw,” they cried, “heap smart woman, hit 
Bow Leg’s wife with mahogany wood! Scare coward Bow 
Leg so much he leave country! Brave smart squaw! Next 
time use guns and keel ’em both.” 

—SADIE OLLORTON. 


THE BOOK OF CHILDHOOD 


When only a small child I had a book. 
It gave me ‘a mother and a father 
It gave me oriental servants and a magic lamp 
Like Aladdin’s. 
It gave me a gun, and wild buffaloes to shoot, 
It gave me worlds to conquer. 
Yesterday I found the book in the attic, 
It gave my childhood back to me. 
—MARIAN GARDNER 
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Reflection on an Onion 


HE onion; how oft is it slandered and abused. How 

frequently is its name repeated with that of the unbear- 
able garlic. The lily, the violet, the rose, all have been 
praised and painted, but the onion, never has it been given 
its just dues. 

When the world was created and the vegetables came 
forth to receive their gifts, the onion was there too. Oh, 
wise Creator, he endowed the onion with distinctive attributes, 
qualities all its own. The other vegetables rejoiced and went 
out to be praised, but the onion has always been ridiculed; 
with tears in their eyes people avoid it. 

Yet the “friendly” onion is of great value. The cafe man 
uses it for advertising, the actress recognizes its worth as a 
stimulus in times of great emotion. And speaking of tears, 
how oft have you concealed an innocent onion in your hand- 
kerchief to serve you in good stead at the departure of a 
“dear relative?” 


And yet you say that the onion is antagonistic and full of 
animosity. You accuse it of being too odoriferous. If it 
were not so powerful how could your neighbors, the Greens, 
find their baby in the dark? 

For what is an onion without its fragrance? Like a 
home without a husband—there would be no contention, no 
retaliation, no savor. 


But the onion, though it has many commendable quali- 
ties, should always be used at the right time and in the right 
place. It never was made to drag into high society. Its 
manners are not those of the exclusive set. Yet, however 
excellent onions may be, I advise you, that when you eat 
them, never breathe it to a soul. 

—RUBY BAIRD. 


“Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
—Emerson. 
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Birds at Morn. 


Gray wings that kiss the dawn 
A flutter of pinions at morn, 
Flash of red on the lawn, 


And painted breast o’er the grass. 


Wild chirping to greet the day, 
Carols to waken the world, 
Twitters that herald the May 
Songs that comfort the earth! 
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The Last Laugh 


ED Nixon and Bert Halloway sat in the hotel dining 

room talking over the old college days. The football games 
they had won and the track meets they had lost when ten years 
younger and thirty pounds lighter, were finally talked out, 
and their classmates came up for discussion. 

“The brightest constellations in school were the biggest 
disappointment,” commented Nixon, soberly. “Did you know 
Lindsay had been with a minstrel show on the small time 
circuits, all these years?” 


“Heard something of the sort.” 


“Fierce, isn’t it? And that pill, Dunsworth, the hopeless 
lump. has just gone to South America in charge of one of 
the biggest engineering projects on record.” 

“Can you beat it? Our class beauty finally married her 
good man Friday—” 

“Poor Friday! He would have crawled through a million 
miles of mud for Betty.” 

“He was insane on that one subject. Yet two weeks 
after the wedding, he enlisted and never came home. Betty 
has never offered any explanation of it though she knows 
everyone heard of his discharge. No one knows where the 
trouble was.” 

“What a world! Tom, the nit-wit is a medical missionary 
in China. Do you ever hear of Jerry? Dear old Jerry the 
jester! Sure, I heard of that characteristic scandal in the 
islands.” 

“What has the boy done now? I'll never forget Bible 
Martin’s face when Jerry said Father Abraham must have 
been a great barber to give Isaac such a close shave.” 

“Or when he told the Dean of Women that his Dad had 
drunk Prexie under the table many a time. But let me tell 
you the latest.” 

“By all means. Anything he does is apt to be entertain- 

ine.” 
“His dad got him a government position in the islands. 
You know how hard the country is trying to get along with 
the natives. Well, Jerry was taking the wife of one of our 
generals in to some formal dinner, when the big gun of the 
natives made a remark to her that didn’t appeal to Jerry’s 
taste. The General signalled silence, but he stopped in his 
tracks and asked the guy to repeat, explain or apologize.” 

“He would. Jerry worshipped his mother and thought all 
women close kin to the angels.” 

“The native president, or whatever he was, sure of his 
position, was a bit insolent. In office or out, a native was a 
nigger to gerry, and he hauled off and knocked him down.” 
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“Good for him!” 

“Oh, no it wasn’t, Our government had to recall him, 
and apologize no end.” 

“Which wouldn’t disturb that infant. He was born with 
everything but public approval and he doesn’t care a snap for 
that. Dear old Jerry.” 

“Who takes my name in vain?’ drawled a familiar voice. 
Both men sprang to their feet and as they wrung Jerry’s hand 
they laughed at his nonchalence. He was irresistable. Every- 
thing about him was as funny as ever. The gray threads in 
his black pompodour added to the comical impression he 
made. There was no sign of a smile on his face, no twinkle 
in his eye, but to these two old schoolmates who remembered. 
him so well, his serious mien emphasized his droll remarks. 

“Well Jerry, you haven’t changed a bit,” said Nixon. 
“Tf you'd go on the stage, you’d make your fortune.” 

“But I have my fortune,” protested Jerry. “And whether 
you idiots believe it or not, I don’t relish being laughed at.” 

They rocked back in their chairs and laughed until the 
other diners smiled or scowled at them, as their dispositions 
dictated. Jerry’s face remained an expressionless mask. 
Every time Ted or Bert looked at him, they went off into 
another paroxysm. Bert wiped his eyes, and spoke hoarsely, 

“You old son-of-a-gun, don’t you ever intend to take life 
seriously? It’s worth money just to look at you.” 

“What good would it do me to be serious?” drawled the 
other. “Everything I think or do or say, is considered funny. 
It’s always open season for me.” There was a plaintive note 
in his drawl which the others could not resist, so they gave 
vent to another gale of laughter. Jerry looked grieved, which 
added to their mirth. This time it was Ted who recovered 
first. 

“We were just talking of your island escapade. It 
sounds like the old Jerry.” 

Gerald flushed and frowned. 

“That was nothing to laugh at. If anyone else had done 
it, you wouldn’t even smile.” 

“Perhaps not. You have a way of your own. No one 
could fill your place, old boy.” 

“T wouldn’t wish it on my worst enemy. Here I am, 
nothing but a court jester, while you fellows have succeeded 
at a man-size job.” 

“As you suggested, you already have a fortune,” protest- 
ed Ted. 

' “Sure. I seem to have everything but the ability to make 
anyone take me seriously.” 

“What a remark from you. As if you ever wanted to be 
serious.” 

“Well it might come in handy,” sighed Jerry. The others, 
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laughed joyously. Surely there was no other face in the 
world, as comical as Jerry’s. Neither saw any occasion for 
sympathy, 

For thirty years, Gerald Summers had been an object 
of mirth to everyone except his mother. Between those two 
had existed an invisible bond composed of tenderness, rever- 
ence and a oneness of understanding. His friends attributed 
his failure to follow his brilliant father’s hectic career to his 
mother’s influence. Gerald always had money and had never 
known discipline. Still he shunned drink and treated all 
women with awe. No matter what escapade he staged, he 
had always gone to his mother and told the truth. It was 
the one thing no one dared joke him about. Many times his 
mother, who ruled socially as a warrior in acquired territory, 
had smoothed matters for her erring son and prevented his 
expulsion from school. These things flitted through Nixon’s 
mind, then he spoke almost thoughtfully, 

“Fave you told your mother about that last prank, Jerry ?” 


“I’m on my way to tell her now,” he answered, abruptly. 
His listeners smiled as he rose. 

“Look here, you two—he who laughs last laughs best,’ 
aiter all. Come up to my room in fifteen minutes, will you? 
I'll let you in on the crowning jest of my misspent life.” 

He walked out, the same graceful, immaculate Jerry, 
blessed or cursed with a face which would have been price- 
less to a screen comedian. 

“This will be good,” ejaculated Bert. “He’s a scream 
without trying and when he puts forth effort—say we’re in 
luck.” 

“I wonder,” mused Ted. “Do you remember Peggy say- 
ing once that she thought him a tragedy, with his poet’s soul 
and the face of a clown?” 

“Poet’s soul? Where do you get that?” 

“There’s a lot about him none of us understand. The 
way he and his mother get on, for instance.” 

“It would be hard sledding for him without her, I admit, 
still with his money and sense of humor, he could carry on.” 

So they chatted for fifteen minutes, then took the elevator 
They knocked, and entered without waiting for permission. 

Jerry lay face down on the bed, one hand thrown out, 
and in it a cablegram from his father telling him of his 
mother’s death. It was dated‘a fortnight ago. Ted drew the 
other hand away from his head, and the schoolmates looked 
in silence at the empty pistol. They started to lift him, but 
shuddering, laid him back on the face which could never be 
funny again. They looked solemnly at each other and Ted 
spoke for both, 

“Jerry has gone to tell his mother.” 

—E. K. ALLEN. 
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THE COMING 
OF LOVE @ @ 


Stealing softly, at first 
vaguely felt 

Like zephyrs that come 
in the spring; 

Growing as the earth 
grows mellow, 


Yielding as the snow 
fields melt. 


Whispering a quaintly 
mystic lore, 

Silently opening up 
portals unknown, 

Showing the kingdoms 
of joy, 

Revealing what life is 
meant for. 


—V. P. 
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The Neglected Minority 


UCH space has been occupied recently by fat, and the 

latest methods of removing it. No matter what age or 
station the recipient of too ample padding, every magazine 
and paper offers surcease by numerous pleasant paths. The 
wisest and wittiest have given this growing problem their 
thrifty and hungry attention. There is no further need for 
any one to grow stout—or even to work—one can always 
starve on the most approved diet. I suspect this fad for 
reduction of being connected with the economic situation— 
spinach is always cheap. 


Search all publications jealously, but nowhere will you 
find a life-line thrown to the meager wearer of styles designed 
to encourage banting and its gratifying results. Any woman 
who has acquired delectable curves through months of tortur- 
ing self-denial, is anxious to advertise her success to her 
envious sisters. The makers of clothing) have been more 
than generous of opportunities for this class. But this type 
is not universal; there are others who should, but do not, 
receive consideration. Everyone, apparently, is striving to 
assist the stout, the species will surely soon be extinct. It 
is on behalf of the mortal who never did, and, judging by 
precedent, never will, resemble much but a lead-pencil, that 
I protest. 

To this slender, rod-like, human bacillus, the world turns 
a deaf ear. Unfortunately, it cannot turn also, a blind eye. 
Heartless jests are quoted about short skirts without justifica- 
tion, and aery forms bobbing along with no visible means 
of support. Our national constitution proclaims all men free 
and equal, but our individual constitutions assert that some 
Shall be thrice blest in the matter of ounces. Won’t some 
kind-hearted dietician who has already learned how to 
remove flesh from the majority, now turn his attention to 
means of utilizing it where it will conceal the many fine 
points and acute angles of the minority? 

This is not the childish feat one might suppose, of doing 
all the things the stout are advised against. Food which 
produces too-buxom curves for Mary, may be eaten by Annie 
with no result but indigestion and an effervescent crop of 
pimples. Annie may consume forbidden delicacies indefin- 
itely, and still, in compliance with modern styles, display 
calves which would send the Prodigal son hastily back to 
his husks. 
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Surely, here is a field which has been overlooked by 
scientists. There must be some chemical or microbe, as yet 
unknown, which will equalize the burden of flesh as efficiently 
as budding economists have solved the problem of taxation. 
A brilliant future awaits the research worker who discovers 
natural means of concealing the family skeleton. He will 
have solved many of our post-war problems. Everyone ad- 
mits that the thin members of the human family are the ones 
who are nervous, dissatisfied, and habitually spreading unrest. 
We legislate in vain against strikes, anarchy and bolshevism. 
How much simpler it would be to remove the cause. In this 
free land it is scarcely advisable to execute all who are under- 
weight. Mere feeling does not affect a cure, so let us turn 
once more to science. Only these unknown explorers of 
laboratories can bring balm to milady’s vanity and universal 


peace to mankind. 
— EVA K. ALLEN 


SPRING 


Soft green of budding leaves 
Gray, weeping sky, 
Dawn lit with rosy mists, 
Winds’ happy sigh, 
Crocus and daffodil, 
Flash of blue wing, 
Sing, bird of happiness, 
Herald glad spring. 
—LAURA GARDNER 
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One Week to Live 


RYAN Washburn sank lifelessly back upon his pillows. 

A shadow of a frown crossed his face, but was instantly 
usurped by his old congenial smile. 

“O, well,” he groaned, “if worse comes to worse, let the 
beggar have the cash pot if I happen to be where money 
can’t help me. But say, Doc,” he suddenly faced the man 
opposite him, “don’t you think there is even a ghost of a 
chance of my keeping this carcus and soul co-operated with- 
out your prescribed operation?” 

“There’s no chance at all, Bryan,” the M. D. answered. 
“And with the operation only a small chance,—just a 
gambler’s chance, but it’s the only chance. That piece of 
shrapnel is lodged between your skull and the frail mucus 
membrane that surrounds your brain. It'll be a delicate job, 
but without it you’re a dead man now. I am telling you all 
this because you seem very anxious to know nothing but 
the cold truth.” 

“I want the absolute truth; it is imperative that I know 
it,” he ejaculated, “but if I don’t have the operation—”’ 

“That piece of shrapnel will work its way, inside of a 
week, into your brain—” 

“And I sing with the natives——perhaps anyway,” in- 
terrupted Washburn. ‘The worst of it is that I hate to see 
that two million fall into the mits of that freak of nature.” 

“Your cousin, you refer to?” inquired the Doctor. 

“None other,” replied Bryan. “That green-eyed saint 
with a soul like a rat—he’d do dirt to his dying grandmother. 
Damn these wills, anyway.” 

“But you may not die,” was the M. D’s. consoling re- 
mark. 

“More than likely I will, and I wouldn’t rest in peace if 
that cad got the cash,” added Bryan vehemently. 

“Well, as I remember, the lawyer said there was one 
way out; if you die and are married your widow gets the 
money,” said Dr. Smith. 

“Widow! Yes, that is a way out,’ meditated Bryan, 
“but you can’t produce such a person over night.” 

“It might be arranged,” said the doctor, quietly. 

“Might, but the days of miracles are over, and that’s 
what it would be if any presentable girl married me with 
her eyes open—the bunged up excuse of a man that I am,” 
was Washburn’s disconsolate reply. “The girl’s the question.” 

“That’s easy,” was the response, “I know a girl whose 
father and mother were killed in an auto accident. I believe 
I can persuade her to earn some money. It would help her 
out, right now.” 
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“By George, T’ll do it, Doc.,” declared Bryan. “Any- 
thing to foil Jack Weston, who calls himself my cousin. So 
bring on my future widow. If my grandfather had ever 
stopped in his mad rush to make money, and investigated his 
grandchildren, he would never have worded his will in such 
a way that his two million shining dollars go to Jack J. 
Weston if I am not married within a year, and here I am 
about to die and have no time to find an appropriate wife. 
But it will be O. K. if you find someone who will get a divorce 
if I pull through; I’ll pay her big, and if I die the two million 
is hers.” Bryan’s last words were almost a whisper; the 
conversation had been trying on his already tired nerves, and 
his eyes closed. 

As the doctor arose to leave, Bryan opened his eyes. 
“Better rest now; you have had enough excitement for today,” 
said the M. D. 

“Just one word, Doc,” said Washburn, slowly, “I seem 
to feel there is something coming back to me. My memory! 
Something is on my mind—clearer than it has ever been be- 
fore, but I can’t quite make connections. Are you sure I 
really am Bryan Washbum? You know I can’t remember of 
ever going to war. I just remember what happened since 
I opened my eyes in Flanders.” 

“Of course you’re Washburn; your Aunt Mary, whom 
you have lived with all your life knows you well enough. 
Sometime you'll remember, I feel confident.” 

“All right, Doctor,” said Bryan, “but listen, when you 
round up that girl get someone that will be presentable if her 
picture figures in a divorce suit.” 

As the Doctor left his patient he realized the need of 
expedient action, and soon formulated his mode of attack. 
In a short time his chauffeur deposited him at the gate of a 
neat white cottage. The object of his visit stood in the 
doorway sadly watching two small boys romping with a 
dog on the lawn. ; 

Jean McCarren was a tall slim girl with a classic, almost 
Grecian profile, but a pair of eyes and a pile of hair that 
old Ireland is noted for. 

“A very pretty girl, she is,” the Doctor mused. “Bryan 
won’t be ashamed to see her in print if it is necessary.” 

“Good morning, Dr. Smith,” said the girl listlessly. 

“How are you?” asked the M. D. “You look so sad. 
You must cheer up, you know.” 

“T will, but I feel so sorry for them.” she nodded to the 
children. ‘They miss father and mother so much more than 
if 2? 

“But they will get over it so much sooner than you, 
Jean. Don’t worry about them. It’s yourself that needs 
attention, and I have good news for you.” 
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The girl’s eyes beamed. “What is it, Doctor?” 

“At last I have found work for you; you may not like 
it, but it is honorable enough, and it is not hard, and best of 
all you will not need leave your little brothers for very long.” 

“Oh, you are too kind to me, Doctor Smith, and when I 
owe you so much already. She was smiling now, “But go 
on, what is the job?” 

“Tt is this,” was the answer, and he related his experience 
of the morning with the young man, however, he neglected 
to mention his name, and Jean did not ask him. Her mind 
was too full of tumultuous anxiety. 

“T can’t do it, Doctor,” she said, finally, her eyes spark- 
ling with tears that threatened to over-flow. “I can’t do it.” 

The Doctor followed her into the dining room to see her 
sink into a chair, and burry her head in her arms. ‘What is 
it now, Jean? Can’t I help you?” 

“But think what it would mean for the boys, Jean, You 
will get ten thousand dollars if he lives. That would keep 
you all three for the rest of your lives, moderately.” This 
was the Doctor’s last argument, if this failed to arouse her 
he must go back to his patient without the vital widow. “If 
he dies you get two million.” 

“No, no one would ever need know but you, me, the boy, 
and the lawyer,” were his consoling words. He was slightly en- 
couraged; she looked more hopeful. “You'll go, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Pil go—lll do it—for them—my little brothers 
must have the advantage of a good education.” 

“Good girl; you don’t realize what a lot of good you 
are doing,” the M. D. informed her. “Can you get ready 


now? Tomorrow may be too late. We must operate in the 
morning.” 


Two hours later Jean was ushured into the presence of 
Bryan. The minister and the lawyer were already there. 
Washburn raised himself on one elbow, rubbed his eyes as 
though recalling a thought left him by his great, great grand- 
father. “Where have I seen you before?” he asked abruptly. 

Jean’s face looked ashy,—her eyes widened. She shranlx 
from him like she would from a cold, clamy ghost. 

“Oh, Doctor, Doctor,” she cried wildly, hysterically, 
“what is the matter with him—where has he been? He is 
the man I married before he went to war.” 


—LA VONNE BROMLEY. 
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Clods 


LODS are often spoken of as being lifeless and inert; 

still they may contain hidden mysteries and wonderful 
possibilities. Chemically, these lumps of compacted earth 
may have elements of beautiful glass, china, and finest pottery ; 
or there might be fragments of diamonds, the blushing ruby 
and the verdant emerald. They may contain the seeds of a 
flower or of an infected weed, a clod of soil may be invaluable 
after all. 


But alas for the poor clod man—that gross, stupid fellow, 
who idly sits and watches the world pass by. Like a lump 
of dirt a smile would disfigure his face; a sorrowful moment 
would make rivers down his cheeks; any attempt to move 
him would mean a crumpling of the honorable subject, and 
yet the poor chump must often have a desire to move, if it 
weren't for fear of his sand-made vertebrae crumbling and 
returning to mother earth. 


No matter where one may choose to journey he will al- 
ways find a clod in the road. The clod is innocent enough, 
for though he may open his endearing eyes he never sees 
clearly, for as he blinks and winks the sand is sifted delight- 
fully through his eyelashes. Many times a day an industrious 
housekeeper has, with a series of threats, swept out the 
remains of his excellence. It seems that his looseness could 
not be so plentiful, but sad though it is, the trail he leaves 
behind is always as full at the end as at the beginning. 


If you have never encountered this illustrious sifter of 
sand, beware, for he must already have been at work with 
you. Shake your head, rinse it well, and see if you have 
been so ground and covered with grit that your intelligence 
is dimmed. How does your heart beat,—with regular and 
steady throb, or does it. beat, slush, drag, and stop? When 
the clod has so filled your system that the blood has to go 
through sand dunes then it is time to bid your doting friends 
a sad adieu and join the ranks of the clod. 


—LA VERDE SCORUP 
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Waiting for the Grist 


“TT IS strange,” said a gentleman who sat next to me in the 

car, with whom I had struck up quite an acquaintance, 
“what an influence, a look, a word, or an act will sometimes 
have upon a person,” 

“Yes,” said I; “more than any of us can realize. It was 
the simple act of a stranger that changed the whole course of 
my life.” 

“Indeed! How so?” 

“When I was a boy my father moved to West Ohio. It 
was before the days of steam, and no great mills thundered 
on the river banks, but occasionally there was a grist mill on 
the side of some small stream, and hither, whenever the water 
was up, the whole neighborhood flocked with their sacks of 
corn. “First come, first served.” Sometimes we had to wait 
two or three days for our turn. Usually I was the person 
sent from our house, for while I was too small to be of much 
account on the farm, I was as good as a man to carry the 
grist to the mill. 

“Saunder’s mill was ten miles away; but I had made the 
trip so often that it did not seem far. I believe that one be- 
comes more attached to an old mill than to any other build- 
ing. I can see just how it looked as it stood there under the 
Sycamores, with its huge wheel and rough clap-board sides. 

One time when I arrived I found the North Branch and 
Rocky Fork folks there ahead of me, and I knew there was 
no hope of getting home that day. I was not at all sorry, 
for my basket was well filled with provisions, and Mr. 
Saunders always opened his barn for us to sleep in; so it was 
no unpleasant time we had while waiting for our grist. This 
time there was an addition to the number that had been in 
the habit of gathering in the old barn—a young fellow about 
my age—probably a little older. His name was Charley Allen 
and his father had bought a farm over on the Brush Creek 
road. He was sociable and friendly, but I instinctively felt 
that he had more ‘manners’ than the rest of us. The even- 
ing was spent as usual, in relating coarse jokes and playing 
cards. Although I was not accustomed to such things at 
home, I had become so used to it at the mill that it had long 
since ceased to shock me, and indeed, I was fast becoming 
an interested spectator. 

“Well, boys, it’s time for us fellers to go to roost,’ said 
Jim Finley, one of the greatest roughs on Rocky Fork, as he 
threw down his pack of cards and began to undress. We all 
followed his example although it was not much undressing 
that we did to sleep on the hay-mow; but we were so busy 
with our own affairs that we did not notice Charley Allen 
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until Jim exclaimed: “Hi there, we’ve got a parson here, we 
have!” 

“Charley was kneeling by the oat-bin praying. Jim 
Finley’s jest met with no response. The silence was broken 
only by the drowsy cattle below, and the twittering swallows 
overhead. More than one rough man wiped a tear from his 
eyes as he went silently to bed. I had always been in the 
habit of praying at home, but I never thought of such a thing 
at Saunder’s mill. As I lay awake that night in the old barn 
thinking of Charley Allen’s courage, I firmly resolved that in 
the future—and—well, I’ve kept that resolution. 

Just after dinner the next day I got my grist and started 
for home. When I arrived at Albright’s gate, where I turned 
off to go home, I found the old squire waiting for me. I saw 
in a moment that something had gone wrong. I had always 
stood in the greatest awe of the old gentleman, because he 
was the rich man of the neighborhood, and now I felt my 
heart beginning to beat very fast. As soon as I came near 
he said: : 

“Did you go through this gate yesterday?’ 

“I could easily have denied it as it was before day-light 
when I went through, and I quite as often went the other way. 
Then Charley Allen kneeling in the barn came to my mind 
like a flash. 

“Yes, sir, I did.’ 

“Are you sure you shut and pinned the gate? 

‘This question staggered me. I remembered distinctly 
that I had not. I could pull the pin out without getting off my 
horse, but I could not put in it again, so I had carelessly gone 
away and left it open. 

iid T—[[ 

“Out with it. Tell just what you did.’ 

“‘T left it open,’ I said abruptly. 

““Well, you let the cattle in, and they've ruined all my 
early potatoes, a terrible peace of business!’ 

“Ym sorry—l’d—’ ! 

““Talking won’t help matters now; but remember, boy, 
remember that sorrow don’t make potatoes. Sorrow don’t 
make potatoes.’ 

“I really did feel badly about the matter. I was sorry 
that the old gentleman had lost his potatoes and then I: ex- 
pected to be severly reprimanded at home; but I soon found 
that the folks knew nothing of the matter; and after several 
days had passed I began to rest quite easy, Alas for human 
hopes! One rainy afternoon I saw the squire riding down the 
lane. I ran off to the barn, ashamed to face him and afraid 
to meet my father. At last. my. curiosity overcome my fear. 
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I stole back to the house and went into mother’s room. 


“Why the boy could be spared well enough, but he 
doesn’t know anything about the business.’ I could hear my 
father’s words distinctly. 

“*There’s one thing he does know,’ said the squire, ‘there’s 
one thing he does know.’ 

“He then related the circumstance that I so much dreaded 
to have my father hear. After he had gone I was told that 
the squire was going to start a store in the village and wanted 
a boy to help. I might go if I wanted to. I went, and re- 
mained in the village store until it blossomed into a city 
store, and people say 1 got my start in life when I entered 
Albright’s store, but I maintain that I got it while waiting 
for the grist.” 


PTA’ JONES. 


Character 


Character, like any other virtue, is not ready-made; it 
does not spring into being because it is needed. The only 
way in which we can make character is by storing within us, 
little by little, the elements from which it is made. Each 
day we are building a character which will shine unchecked 
through the garnished exterior and reflect the contents of the 


soul. Let us build a character worthy of emulation, and 


leave to posterity an unsullied name, a noble example, a help- 
ful influence, a loved memory. 
—E. Cecil McGavin. 
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Mother---A Tribute 


It is said that an angel once wandered around the earth 
in search of beautiful things. In passing through a meadow 
he came to some lilies, radiant in the sunshine and dew. He 
said, “These are the most beautiful things I have found in 
the world. I shali take them with me to heaven.” 


He entered a humble cottage, and in one corner saw a 
baby nestled snugly in its crib. As he looked at that bouquet 
of smiles and dimples he said, “That is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. I will take this baby’s smile with me to 
heaven.” 


Then he saw the mother leaning over the cradle, smiling 
the infinite tenderness of motherhood, and he said, “This is 
the most beautiful thing yet. I shall take this mother’s love 
to heaven.” 


When he reached the gates of heaven he found that the 
flowers had withered, the smile of the baby had vanished; and 
only the mother love remained. 


Mother’s love is the deepest and gentlest in nature, the 
greatest in all this world of cold hearts and hastening feet. 
To her fine spirit the first cry of her child is a note from the 
heart of eternity. To her it is the music of the spheres. Nor 
does she ever forget the one whose infant steps she watched. 
Whether he becomes a prince or a prodigal, the sound of his 
footsteps in the evening of stillness is always welcome to 
her. 


Her wisdom is infinite. She knows that there is more 
joy in the smiles of a child than in the hurrahs of the 
multitude. She prefers the surpassing drama of children’s 
play to the tinsel and show of social function. 


With patience that knows no irritation, and love that 
never fades, she pours out in unstinted measure her holy soul 
in suffering, service, and self sacrifice for those who are least 
in this world of blood and iron. For accomplishing the heart 
revolution of man, there should be enshrined in his heart 
that holy thing which is the glory of motherhood, the tender 


love of a mother. 
—RAY ROBINSON. 
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Coincidence 


S the Northwestern Limited at last pulled out of the 

station Wallace Oaks heaved a sigh of relief and again 
reminded himself that it would only be a matter of two hours 
until he would be in Denver once more. How good it would 
seem to get back again. He wondered if he could wait for 
the time to pass. 


During the year and a half that had elapsed since he left 
he had endured probably as much as any man in the service. 
He had withstood the mud of Flanders and risked his very 
life in the Argonne with the one thought always in mind that 
he was fighting for someone to whom he would soon return 
as a hero. He recalled the day he had left. How surprised 
he had been when she told him to remember that he was 
fighting for her. Their previous acquaintance, though short, 
had been very friendly and now it seemed to him that life 
would not be worth living if anything should arise to mar it. 
He reached in his pocket and produced her picture. It had 
been the idol of everyone to whom he had shown it. Across 
the top was written the words, “To one whose friendship I 
prize highly.” He assured himself that no expression could 
be more genuine. 


He was about to exhibit the photograph to his friend 
across the aisle when he noticed that someone else had en- 
gaged his attention for the same purpose. He watched them 
for a moment. After his friend had admired it for a while he 
passed it on to him. 


“What do you think of this for a classy woman, buddie?” 
he said as he handed it to him. “Some girl, eh?” 


Wallace took the picture. Strangely enough it ressembl- 
ed his. He examined it more closely, yes, the two were 
identical, even to the inscription across the top. He was 
completely dumfounded. Why had he allowed himself to be 
so deceived? Why hadn’t he discovered the deception be- 
fore? “To one whose friendship I prize highly.” The 
hypocrisy become more bitter as he again read the inscription. 


During the remainder of the trip Wallace felt the apathy 
of despair slowly tighten upon his soul. He hated himself. 
He detested his condition and he envied his previous aspira- 
tions. 


“Denver!” 


The train stopped at the station, A crowd was standing 
on the platform and among them he saw the face of his former 
idolater. As he descended the steps he saw her embrace his 
rival. Revenge was in his heart. Someone grasped his arm. 
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“Why Wallace! What’s the matter with your I 
thought you never would get off of that train. My, I’m so 
glad to see you.” It was her voice. “Here! I want you to 
meet my twin sister, Eva, and this is Mister Bates.” 

Somehow he managed to stammer a reply. Gradually he 
began to adjust himself to the situation. 

“Do you remember this picture?” he found himself say- 
ing as they stepped into a taxi. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but now it’s—it’s different.” Taking 
the picture she wrote: 

“To one whose companionship I shall prize highly.” 


—J. HAMILTON CALDER. 


APRIL RAIN 


April rain brushed delicate flowers. 


It dropped from pin-feathery trees, 
And sank into the mouths of greedy earth. 


I smelt the new wet smell of rain and flowers 
And understood why God made rain 

—and Spring. 
—MARIAN GARDNER 
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WHEN HE CHANGED HIS MIND 


(Continued from Page seven). 


get that horrid quarrel and let’s be friends. It was all my 
fault; I was a beast, a cad, I know it, but please, little girl, 
can’t you forgive me?” 

She was plainly touched by his pleading; still she was 
adamant. 

“T think you have demonstrated your natural abilities, 
Mr. Barnum. I wish you good-night.” With this final thrust 
she turned to leave the room. Plainly he was expected to go. 
Broken in spirit he reached for his hat and blindly made his 
exit from the house. As he closed the door behind him 
Marguerite cast a triumphant glance over her shoulder. She 
had scored a “touchdown.” 

In the days that followed George was so engrossed in 
stocking his store and making preparations for the opening 
day that he had little time to notice that Miss Burton was 
evidently avoiding him, and not until the mighty doors of 
Phillips’ Department Store had closed upon the first day of 
their public success, and George was preparing to leave the 
field of action, was the bald fact thrust upon him. Then, 
as on the other occasion, he encountered her as she was leav- 
ing the opposite building, but this time she vouchsafed ne 
word of greeting, no sign of recognition. 

He wondered why. Could it be that she was angry at 
him? Or was it that she felt neglected? Probably she was 
“peeved” because her employer was. Well, he couldn’t help 
that. Wilson Phillips had challenged him to act and now, 
if the business of Phillips’ Retail Establishment was slacking, 
who was to blame? Still he could not help wondering just 
why that should affect his friendship with his childhood 
companion. His pride was hurt. He was not accustomed to 
meeting opposition where the ladies were concerned. With 
men and business he expected it, but with grils—well, that 
was different. 

At frequent intervals all during the night he would wake 
and think about it, and all the next day he found his work 
constantly interrupted by mental pictures of her scorning his 
proffered friendship. 

He left his office early, scarcely mindful of the assured 
success of his financial venture, made his way across the 
street and entered, for the first time since he had returned 
home, the famliiar store where he had spent so much of his 
time when a boy. 

He looked questioningly about him. Ah, there she was 
sitting behind a counter idly engaged in scanning the pages 
of a magazine. Apparently trade was rather dull this after- 
noon. He made his way toward her. 
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“Miss Burton——” he began. 

She saw him but refused to look up. He came a little 
closer. “Miss Burton,” he said again, “please don’t be vexed. 
What have I done?” 

“Most everything,” without raising her eyes from the 
magazine. 

“Everything? Why, how—er—what do you mean?” he 
gasped, noticeably startled and ill at ease. “How could I?” 

“Very easily,” came the laconic reply. 

Was there anything so absurd? Girls were unthinkably 
ambiguous anyway. Why couldn’t they tell a fellow what 
he’d done without being so aggrivatingly mysterious? Aloud 
he said, “I don’t understand, Miss Burton. I’m sure what- 
ever it was, it was done without the slightest intention.” 

She glanced along the counters to where Ted Barnum” 
was busily tagging merchandise. Bringing her gaze back she 
smiled provokingly up at George. “Oh, don’t worry about 
that, Mr. Phillips. It produces the effect just the same.” 

“Whatever is she driving at?” George wondered, but he 


-knew it would do no good to ask for she had chosen not to 


tell. Well, anyhow, she was smiling now, and that was all 
that mattered. t 

“Then you aren’t angry?” 

“Not really,” she laughed. 

“And you'll ride with me again? Tonight?’ 

“Oh, I haven’t said just that, have 1?” 

“But you will! You must!” 

She arched her dainty brows. “I must! My you are 
getting superior. I was not aware that I was to receive 
orders from all the Phillips !” 

“Come. Where’s your hat? Let’s go.” 

“Don’t rush too fast. You forget it isn’t closing time 
yet.” i 

“Hang it all! ‘Who cares for closing time? You're not 
busy now!” 

“Really? Perhaps there’s a reason.” She glanced sig- 
nificantly at the attractively filled windows across the street. 
“Well, suit yourself. You needn’t go if you don’t want 

He was losing his patience. 
“T haven’t said I wouldn’t go,” she answered cooly. 
“Then say you will! Do come!” he begged. 
Marguerite turned and caught Barnum watching her 
jealously. Her face beamed. She smiled brightly and award- 
ed him a knowing wink. Then she nodded her assent to 
Phillips and went to bring her hat. 

Five minutes later she was being driven rapidly through 
the streets of Kenton and out into the open country. For a 
long period neither spoke. George was too busy with his 
machine to talk much, and Marguerite was content to sit in 
dreamy silence. She closed her eyes and let escape a 
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quivering sigh of pure ecstacy. The man beside her turned 
and an electric thrill shot through him. He wanted her— 
wanted her more than anything else in all the world just now! 

He eased the throbbing engine to a halt; then, “Miss 
Burton—Marguerite—” 

She started into consciousness. This would never do. 
Too well she knew that such a tone was dangerous. 

“Why, Mr. Phillips, what’s the matter?” she asked as 
calmly as she could. 

“Margurite, I want you; I love you. I want you to be 
my wife.” 

“Why—why, Mr. Phillips, you startle me. I was not 
expecting this from you.” 

“Please, Margie, don’t say you won’t. I want you so, 
little girl.” He caught her hand. 

She was bewildered, frightened, it had all been so sudden. 

“Can’t you give me an answer?” he begged. 

She felt herself grow dizzy. What should she say? How 
could she answer him? She must regain her self-possession. 

Then she thought of Ted. How outraged he would be 
if he knew of this! She sensed the humor of the situation 
and could not suppress a smile. 

George drew back quickly. His dignity was crushed. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Phillips. I did not mean to be cruel. 
I—]—” 

“Won’t you give me your answer?” 

“T can’t now. Perhaps tomorrow.” She felt very sorry 
for him; still it did seem rather humorous. 

All the way home they sat in silence, and not until they 
reached her door and she was leaving was it broken. 

“You are sure you cannot answer me tonight?” 

“Not tonight—tomorrow.” And she was gone. 

Marguerite waited until the sound of his car had died 
away, then she ran to the telephone and caught up the 
receiver. 

“463-x please.—Is this you, Ted? Come up quickly. And 
—and, Ted, don’t forget your pocketbook.” 

The next morning George Phillips entered his office at 
the usual hour, sat down at his desk, and picked up the 
morning paper. His glance was arrested by a girl’s picture 
and the heading: 

"& MIDNIGHT WEDDING? 

He read on: Marguerite Burton—Ted Barnum—Oh, 
what a fool he had been. He threw the paper aside and sat 
for sometime gazing out of the window. His hand went to 
his breast pocket and returned bearing a faded and pocket- 
worn picture. He sat long, gazing into the eyes of the face 
before him, then, rising, he summoned his office boy. 

“Send Bates in,” he ordered. 

A few seconds later his legal friend was beside him, 
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“What’s up, George?” he asked. 


“Bates, | want you to see to the closing of this establish- 
ment. I’m through with the business.” 


“Why, old man, what has happened? Haven’t lost heart, 
have you?_ Why your success has just begun.” 


“I know, Bates. It isn’t that. But—well—” he indicated 
the faded portrait—‘‘I’m leaving for the West this afternoon.” 


—MINNIE CRAWFORD. 


STILL YOUNG 


(Written to President Brimhall on seeing him at work in his ‘study) 


Through open door the light shines on his hair 
Silvered! 


With head bent low and pen in hand 
Thoughtful! 


Seventy years young with youth’s ambition 
Soaring! 


Dusk of the evening and glow of the morning 
_Mingled! 


Life consummate and perfect now 
Fulfilled ! 


—VESTA PIERCE 
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The Eyes of Youth 
Turn to Our 
Footwear 


ECAUSE it is just youth- 
and just so- 


ful enough 
phisticated enough—our foot- 
wear is favored by the younger 
set. 


“HOSIERY TOO” 


i. Brown Shoe Store | 
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GOOD CLOTHES 


are an investment in 
Good Appearance 


SCHWAB 
CLOTHING CO. 
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Hemstitching and Picoting 
dene by machine. giving smart classy finish to home- 
made wearing apparel. 
FANCY WAISTS, DRESSES, PILLOW CASES 
and TABLE COVERS 
Phone us and we will do the rest and the BEST. 
Out-of-town patrons may send packages Parcel Post 


? NATIONAL FRENCH CLEANING CO. 
Phone 125 95 North University Avenue. 
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AUTUMN 


Soft, gray mist, and purple haze, 
Fleeting clouds, and clear, bright days, 
Cool north-wind, and Jack Frost’s bite, 
Mystic changes in the night, 

Songs of blue jays, clear and shrill, 
Scarlet maples on the hill, 

Yellow pumpkins, harvest moon, 


Autumn days pass all too soon. 
—LAURA GARDNER. 
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“Tt matters not how a man dies but how he lives.” 


“A blessed companion is a book; a book that fittly chosen 
is a life long friend.”—Jerrold. 


“What a lot of time we waste wondering about things 
that are none of our business and worrying about things that 
never happen.” 
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FAIR PRICES 
ALWAYS PREVAIL 


| 

| | 

| > GUALITS 
. You a Find 
| 


— 


BATES STORES Co 


“THE STORE THAT SERVES YOU BEST” 
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| ALFRED MADSEN, 
manager of the 


Provo Tailoring Co. 


was too busy 
CLEANING SUITS 
‘to write an ad. 


He Believes That 


Well Done is Better 
ass Well Said 
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